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Southern States, and the Civil War ensued. On September 22, 1862, he issued a proclamation declaring that on and after January I, 1863, all slaves in States or parts of States then in rebellion should be free. He was re-elected to the presidency in 1864. The Civil War was brought to a close on April 9, 1865; and on the fourteenth of that month he was shot at Ford's Theatre, Washington, by J. Wilkes Booth, and died the day following.
Although, up to this time, Lincoln had spoken much, as needs he had to in the out-door and in-door political contests of his place and time, and though he had always contrived to say what he meant with sufficient point and emphasis to serve the turn, he had never been looked on as an even possible orator, in the finer meaning of the term. His mind was set much more on doing things, than on explaining them or prognosticating, or celebrating them. His imagination had not accustomed itself to figure events in words, but as visible scenes or series, as is the wont of men who have lived without many confidants for their ideas, and without opportunity to read or hear the best that other men wrote or spoke. If he saw and understood a fact, he could show it to others; and the causes of events, and the motives of men, which he penetrated in a singular degree, he could make plain to others after a homely but telling fashion of his own. He was attentive and accurate in observing things, and the wide focus of his gaze gave distinctness to objects so far from the centre that they would have escaped the notice of ordinary minds. The tradition that he won a suit by inducing a witness to describe a scene as lit by the moon, and then proving by the almanac that on that night there was no moon, illustrates his method; there was a sort of eloquence in that, but certainly not in the words of it. Webster, Phillips, Everett, and the rest lived in a sphere altogether distinct from his; they looked at life, and got at it, from a different side entirely. The idea of being, or the purpose to be, eloquent, never entered Lincoln's mind until after the speech at Gettysburg; and he would not have given a second thought to that, but for the insistence of others.
That short and plain address, however, was the most eloquent utterance called forth by the war; and nothing more eloquent is known to have been spoken in the same compass by any man. They were natural words for Lincoln to speak, because the idea they conveyed was characteristic of him; and in moments of deep feeling, our words and our ideas are apt to fit together closely. The little speech represented one whole side of his life with respect to the war; it was in so far his own spiritual portrait, painted ior all time in a few matchless strokes, perfect, because wholly devoid of self-consciousness. It would have been impossible for Lincoln to have made that speech except after such an experience as that which he had sustained, purifying, humbling, saddening, uplifting: nor except at that moment, which brought all the fruit of that experience rushing to the heart and lips. It was the purest of all eloquence; a gift vouchsafed to the speaker once only in his life, but, that once, in the supreme degree.